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chocolate experts—both here and abroad— 
have combined their skill and knowledge : + 


In these eight factories 
are made the chocolate 
products bearing the in- 
ternationally known 
PETER CAILLER KOHLER 
trade-marks: 

Fulton, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Broc, Switzerland 
Orbe, Switzerland 
Pontarlier, France 

Hayes, England 
Antwerp, Belgium 
Hattersheim, Germany 
Intra, Italy 


PETER’S CHOCOLATE COATINGS 


? 
Peter S coatings are the product of the 
best chocolate-making skill and experience in 
the world. 


Experts of seven nationalities are cooperating—com- 
bining their knowledge and efforts—to maintain and 
increase the Peter supremacy and the Peter standards. 


Peter’s coatings are thoroughly worthy of the name and 
trade-mark they bear. Behind their formulas is the com- 
bined research of the world’s leading chocolate experts— 
behind their manufacture the experience of practical 
chocolate making under all conditions. 


Manufacturers of chocolates know that they can 

depend on the uniformity, perfect flavor, gloss and 
smooth stroking qualities of Peter’s coatings. 
Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co. Inc., 131 
Hudson Street, New York City. Branch Sales Offices: 
722 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, and 431 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago, III. 


The Peter line covers every 
chocolate-making need --- It 
¥* includes Milks, Vanillas, Sweets, 


| Bitter Sweets, Liquors : - 
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Come to Chicago May 24-28 

There never has been a time in the history of 
the confectionery industry when there was such 
an urgent need for a complete mobilization of 
the manufacturers as the coming national con- 
vention of the N. C. A. There has been much 
good sound serious thought given to the solu- 
tion of the industry’s errors or evils the past 
few years and out of it all has come a more gen- 
eral appreciation of the common ground which 
exists between all competitors and the economic 
importance and significance of group action to 
the financial success of the individual. 

The N. C. A. has shown some great team work 
the past year and, thanks to the able leadership 
of its present officers and executive committee, 
a practical plan for extending and stabilizing 
the markets for confectionery has been formu- 
lated. The majority of the manufacturers, we 
understand, have endorsed the plan and now 
the prospect for launching the cooperative cam- 
paign this summer hinges on the amount of 
money represented by the individual pledges 
which all manufacturers in the confectionery 
and allied industries are now invited to make. 
There should be a record breaking attendance 
at the Chicago convention this vear to give this 
market-extention plan the send-off it deserves. 

And remember to bring your purchasing and 
production executives and take full advantage 
of the exposition of supplies and equipment 
which will be held under the same roof at the 
Hotel Sherman—watch our next issue for full 
details. 
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Co-operative Candy Advertising Campaign 
Making Progress 


At a meeting of the Texas Candy Club held at the 
Adolphus Hotel in Dallas on March 17th, Mr. H. R. 
Wilson presented the advertising campaign of the candy 
industry for the Executive Committee of the National 
Confectioners’ Association. 

rhe plan was received with enthusiasm and every 
member present endorsed the plan, and the club unani- 
mously agreed to forward their pledges to V. L. Price, 
President of the National Confectioners’ Association, by 
April Ist. Finance Chairmen are being appointed to 
solicit the allied trade and retail manufacturers, and 100 
per cent support is promised from Texas. 

With the unanimous endorsement of the Midland 
Confectioners’ Association at their February meeting, 
the whole Central West and Far Western states present 
a solid front in backing up the N. C. A. plan for coop- 
erative advertising. The plan is being presented to the 
Eastern manufacturers this month as per following 
schedule : 

New York, April 6, 7 and 8; Boston, April 9; Phila- 
delphia, April 12; Baltimore, April 13; Atlanta, April 
17; New Orleans, April 21 ; and Memphis, April 24. 

Pledges are being received in amounts varying from 
$6,000 to $300, according to size of individual firms sub- 
scribing. 


The Fight Is On 


April 8, 1926. 
Manufacturing Confectioner, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

I beg to submit a plan for your approval or rejection, 
subject to any amendment. 

All candy manufacturers to adopt a uniform agreement 
that before selling any jobber any of his make of goods 
that said jobber must sign an agreement to maintain the 
resale price that each individual manufacturer sets on his 
own make of candy. The jobber to also agree not to 
patronize any manufacturing confectioner who does not 
adopt a plan of this kind. 

The manufacturers and jobbers could have a gentleman’s 
agreement as to what would constitute a uniform price 
that the jobber should charge the retailer and what price 
the manufacturer should charge the jobber that would 
assure both parties a reasonable profit aside from all ex- 
penses and depreciation. 

This would cut out the price-cutting jobber and he 
would not be able to purchase any of the staple goods 
now on the market. The manufacturers who refuse to 
enter into an agreement of this kind could continue to sell 
the price-cutting jobbers who refuse to sign and who 
could not purchase the staple brands, thus, giving them 
an incomplete line and in the course of time it would be 
the means of eliminating this class of manufacturer and 
jobber from the field. 

A good attorney could draw up a form contract that 
would be legal, making the jobber the manufacturer’s agent 
under these conditions in his territory. It will mean or- 
ganizations of both manufacturer and jobber in each zone 
and everyone entering into a plan of this kind must be 
willing to fight to the finish. 

NATIONAL CARAMEL COMPANY. 
L. G. Burns, Sales Manager. 








When the Sales Manager Hollers for 
New Goods 


WHAT HAPPENS? Is there a well organized effort to develop 
new goods based on intelligent study of sales trends and markets and 
in close cooperation with the laboratory or research department? Old 
goods may be revamped or a special sales promotion campaign put 
behind some staple established item in the line which has been neg- 


lected. 


Or the originality and ingenuity of the technical and practical 


men in the plant may be called upon to ‘‘develop’’ something new. If 


so, what’s the plan? 


This vital subject is discussed by Mr. Jordan from the viewpoint 
of the individual candy manufacturer and the industry in general. 


Looking Ahead—Development 


In the Manufacturing Department 
by Stroud Jordan 





TYLES change and so does the taste 
of the multitude. The same piece of 
“andy will eventually lose attractive- 
ness and its taste will become com- 
monplace. We are apt to look for 

something new, something that is different. A 

different price oftentimes attracts attention; 

different sizes and shapes will sometimes make 
an appeal to the eye which, after all, is a great 
factor in deciding whether we like an article. 

In attempting to meet public demand we are 
prone to copy some piece which is making a big 
hit and overlook some individual piece in our 
own line. Seldom do you find the adventurous 
type of individual who strays from the beaten 
path and offers something entirely new. The 
conservative type manufacturer dooms such 
products to everlasting oblivion before they get 
on the market. In any event we have the choice 
of 

Making new goods, 

Revamping old goods, or 

A earefully planned boosting campaign be- 
hind some worthy article in the line which has 
been neglected. 

We further have the choice of doing such 
work by the ‘‘hit-or-miss’’ route or by a well 
laid-out and systematic method of development. 

The Sales Manager Hollers for New Goods 


If we go about the problem in the former 
manner, the usual procedure is for the Sales 
Manager to holler for new goods so loud and 














so long that the manufacturing end finally tries 
to quiet him down. The Superintendent gets 
his orders to make something new and with the 
aid of a pad and pencil dopes out some new 
blends which he thinks will be winners. The 
Foremen, who. are generally used in the emer- 
gency, take stock of supplies and find they have 
sugar, corn syrup, condensed milk, cocoa pow- 
der, cocoa liquor, fruits, nuts and the usual 
colors and flavors. The new batch may contain 
two pounds less of corn syrup, one pound more 
of condensed‘ milk and an extra pound of gran- 
ulated sugar; and the same old kettle is cleaned 
out for the operation. The next problem is 
finding the desired size and shape, so after long 
thought the old molds which have been winners 
for so long are taken down, dusted off and set 
for molding the starch. The batch is cooked, 
vast, dried and knocked out. Maybe it is coated, 
maybe not, but in any event it is passed along 
to the Powers-That-Be, who will add it to the 
line in due time, if some hidden after taste 
doesn’t throw it all out. In any event, a piece 
is finally finished and added to the line. 


A Better Way to Develop “New Goods” 


A different slant at the same problem is to 
have the Sales Manager furnish all information 
the salesmen can gather as fo what is most 
popular in‘the several territories. After care- 
fully tabulating reports, samples of the several 
types are gathered and examined in the Labor 
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atory. Their several compositions are record- 
ed from which one may determine the products 
which are used to the greatest extent. With 
this knowledge several blends may be worked 
out, always keeping in mind the properties of 
each material, and such formulas as may be 
selected should be submitted to the Cost De- 
partment for an estimate. One must not lose 
sight of the fact that an article should not be 
marketed which will not eventually show satis- 
factory profits, although this often oceurs in 
the old ‘‘hit-or-miss’’ system of procedure. 
After we are set, as to materials and price, the 
size, shape and weight of the product must be 
determined. Moisture is a big factor and all 
products must be cooked just right, as well as 
kept moving until they are cast. 

There will follow many problems, such as 
proper time for goods to stay in the starch, 
whether a drying room is necessary, the proper 
temperature for storing the cast goods, how 
they are to be knocked, out, and how handled 
for coating or packing. Each type of goods 
presents its own peculiar problems; if the ma- 
terial is to be handled on a slab it will neces- 
sarily differ from the cast goods. The one 
bright spot all through the work is assurance 
that as time goes on troubles begin to fade out 
and as experience is gained it becomes easier to 
manufacture at an increased rate of production, 
all of which makes the cost begin to shade off 
quite a bit. 

Unfortunately, many items of real merit are 
left by the wayside and needless money spent 
in their development. The Management of any 
plant must visualize the making and marketing 
of a product from the purchase of raw mate- 
rials at the right price to the banking of the 
check covering sales, and they don’t always do 
it. Too often a new article is received with 
enthusiasm and added to the line to stand on its 
own legs. If it doesn’t sell it is eut off and the 
whole incident labeled as another mistake and 
forgotten. Unfortunately the public does not 
rush head-over-heels for a new item unless 
there is an apparent reason for the rush. Le- 
gitimate assistance is required if you would 
teach the baby to walk. 


Establish a “Development Department” 


The establishment of a department, if one 
does not already exist, where problems may be 
tried out on a small seale before taking them 
into the plant is often advisable. This depart- 
ment may be called the New Goods Department, 
Sample Department, or Development Depart- 
ment. After all, it’s not what you eall it, but 
what vou do with it that counts. The expendi- 
ture of money is neither indicated nor justified 
unless a definite purpose is in view, the positive 
outeome of which will justify such expenditure. 


Extensive research and development is profit- 
able if utilized as it should be, but it may not 
be forgotten that expenditure of money in the 
purchase of equipment and employment of 
trained service, alone, will not guarantee re 
turns on the investment; the management must 
direct the scope of such work and utilize results 
if it is to succeed. 

Too often we look around us and see a neigh 
hor making a go of some specialized depart- 
ment or service and go off half-cocked, doing 
the same thing without first determining 
whether it is necessary or will be useful in our 
own particular work. In every case where 
special research and development is proving of 
value, and there are countless numbers of such 
cases, hundreds of problems are awaiting at- 
tack. As soon as the one being tackled is fin- 
ished it is utilized and another started. No 
problems are handled, the use for which has not 
been determined; every detail has been tabu- 
lated and the value of a solution of the problem 
is known before the investigation is started. 

There are problems worth while attacking 
from an industrial point of view which also 
make ideal theoretical, scientific problems; un- 
fortunately the reverse is not always the case. 
As an example we need but consider metallic 
lead, whose properties make it peculiarly suited 
for cable sheaths, battery plates, alloys, paints 
and many other allied products. Its use is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, especially since 
the advent of the radio, and production isn’t 
keeping pace nor is the visible supply of ore 
increasing. If a substitute can be found or a 
process discovered whereby the life of this 
metal will be increased, the yearly savings to 
its users will amount to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. This problem is being attacked in a 
most painstaking manner; the expenditure of 
both time and money is justified. If, on the 
contrary, lead was only a scientific curiosity 
and had no present industrial applications, the 
expenditure of time and money by the industries 
in finding a substitute would be very question 
able. Such research would only be justified 
from a purely scientific point of view. 

Any industry may rightfully establish a re 
search and development department and will 
have need for it only if the industry itself is 
awake to its own needs and is capable of help 
ing along such work. If, however, the expend 
iture of money for such work is only to be in 
style or because some other business is making 
a go of it, it will be best to wait until the need 
is more apparent. It would be unfair to all 
connected with the venture, for work thus 
started is suffering under too great a handicap, 
too much is expected of it to give it an equal 
chance to succeed, 

Development and research in the confection 
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ery industry is in no wise different from any 
other industry. It is needed and will be a step 
in the right direction only if given the whole- 
hearted support of the management of the bus- 
iness. It cannot work miracles; it cannot put 
a failing business on its feet, nor can it develop 
products which will set the world on fire with- 
out proper assistance in advertising and sell- 
ing. This does not detract from the statement 
that such work is needed and some of the more 
pressing problems awaiting attack will be 
given. 


Waste Elimination 


When the bearings of a machine are run 
without proper lubrication they burn out, must 
be replaced, and repair bills mount up. 

If sugar is handled in a haphazard manner 
scrap will increase and waste figures will begin 
to jump. 

Wet and dirty starch will make molds which 
will not give first-class products. 

If belting isn’t handled properly it will crack 
and break. 

Improper jacketing of kettles causes steam to 
be wasted. 

An unknown and untreated water supply will 
frequently cause scale to form in the boiler 
tubes and steam pipes; this means trouble. 

If drying rooms aren’t run at the proper tem- 
perature and with the right air change, drying 
time is prolonged and money lost in a slow turn- 
over. There is a right and wrong way to do 
everything. Are you satisfied that your pres- 
ent methods are the best? Suppose that you 
could cut your serap in half by a better method 
of handling your products; that your belting 
and repair bills could be materially reduced; 
that you could get twice the poundage from 
vour drying rooms by determining actual needs 
and best methods of procedure. Would it be 
worth vour while? 


Utilization of By-Products 


With the utmost care in manufacture there 
is always some perfectly good material which 
falls by the wayside; processes refuse to run 
perfect. What do you do with your scrap? Is 
it utilized in products which bring in the great- 
est returns, or is it put in the first convenient 
place to hide it? 

What kind of water is used for dissolving 
colors and melting sugar? A very remarkable 
difference can be noticed in the colors produced 
when sugar is boiled with different water, and 
some water will not dissolve certain colors. A 
general survey of all that is going on may open 
your eyes. 

There may be big leaks in your manufacture 
and your costs may be cut very materially by 
some slight changes which may not be obvious, 


but which are nevertheless advisable. Maybe 
you haven’t the time to hunt up these details, 
but it will pay you to put someone on the job 
who ean spot them and after finding them fur- 
nish the proper remedy. 


Proper and Improper Mixtures 


Certain things in handling materials must 
not be done if you expect to get satisfactory 
results. A maker of hard candy doesn’t have 
to be told about adding citrie acid to his cook 
before he boils down in the vacuum. On the 
other hand, acid fruits are often added to 
fondant on the remelt and little or no consider- 
ation given to melting temperatures and time 
used in the operation of casting. 

No experienced marshmallow or nougat 
maker would attempt to dissolve dry albumen 
by boiling it with water, but many of them add 
it to the cook at a temperature high above the 
coagulating point of the albumen. If the nougat 
is to stand up it may be necessary to heat the 
batch high enough to coagulate the albumen, but 
this can be done at the right or wrong time, 
according to how much is known about handling 
this material. 

It isn’t well to add milk or gelatine to a cook 
which is too acid in character. Acid will curdle 
the milk and destroy the jelly strength of the 
gelatine if in too strong a_ concentration. 
There are many incompatibles in confectionery 
manufacture, just as in every industry, but the 
foregoing illustrations will serve to show the 
general character of such mixtures. 

Shelf Life and the Proper Package 

All confectionery, or the greater part, is per- 
ishable. Changes take place; sugars slowly 
invert in acid goods and become hard and gritty 
in goods which carry too much granulated su- 
gar; nut meats become stale after awhile; milk 
products will not keep indefinitely; even hard 
candy will grain out in time and lose brillianey ; 
flavors become old and colors fade. How long 
will each piece of candy keep? Many products 
are held out of certain localities, at least a part 
of each vear, because humidity and temperature 
conditions aren’t satisfactory. The proper 
moisture content in the finished product and a 
container which will protect against humidity 
and temperature changes may make it possible 
to ship these same goods at any time and to any 
locality. Have you kept a list of seasonal items 
which give trouble in certain localities? Have 
you a list of returned goods, listed according to 
complaint, location and customer? Just how 
much has been done to remedy conditions? 


New Uses for Old Products 
When an attempt is made to sell an article 
it is generally done with some definite purpose, 
some definite use in view. Perhaps the same 
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product may be used to meet other demands 
which will create new channels for distribution. 
Have you ever seriously considered what each 
product you sell can be used for? Is there a use 
for those lovely sugar creams you make other 
than to decorate a cut glass dish on the side- 
board of some dining room? Perhaps they 
would make ideal garnishings for birthday and 
wedding cakes. Maybe they could be chopped 
fine and used for a salad or ice cream topping. 
And again it might be better to remelt these 
creams for icing, when Mother wants to make 
the Sunday cake, than to try and make an icing 
from sugar and water with the usual question- 
able results. If such possibilities were set 
forth in clear terms perhaps new uses as well 
as new users might result. Just because we do 
a certain thing at a certain time in a certain 
way it doesn’t follow that this is the best 
method. It may cost some healthy arguments 
to convince the so-called stand-patters or bul- 
warks of progress, who have gone as far as they 
believe expedient and who look askance at new 
departures, but remember that business is a 














treadmill and if you don’t keep stepping you 
will surely go to the bottom. 


Development Possibilities 


The field for scientific development in the con- 
fectionery industry is practically unlimited. 
On every hand problems are staring us in the 
face. Results of systematic investigations may 
result negatively and this is to be expected, but 
a *‘don’t’”’? is worth as much as a ‘‘do’’ if it 
isn’t forgotten. As to whether a Corporation 
or Plant will make a go of development and 
research will depend entirely upon the fore- 
sight of the Management.. It is their duty and 
privilege to direct and pass upon work done 
and if they aren’t in sympathy with such work 
or do not realize how such work should be done 
it will be vain to attempt to get results, no mat- 
ter how much money may be spent. To those 
who are capable, wise and willing to go ahead 
such work will be profitable. The problems 
are at hand; the men to solve them may be had. 
It is up to each individual company as to what 
will be done. 


Showing Part of Experimental Candy Laboratory for Batch Size Tests and General Develop- 


ment 


Work. 








Wanted: A Factory Superintendent 


for Medium Sized Confectionery Plant 


by A Close Observer 


OT long ago a vacancy occurred in the 

superintendency of a moderate-sized 
plant near New York. The firm de- 
cided to fill the position from within 
the organization, promoting a man 
who had been with the company a great many 
years. This man proved a failure, however, 
because he had neglected while assistant to 
learn many essential details. Apparently it had 
never occured to him to prepare himself for a 
higher position. Whenever any question arose 
he had depended entirely on his superior’s 
knowledge and judgment. The result was that 
when workers came to him with problems after 
he was promoted he could not answer their 
questions, as he did not have his old boss to fall 
back on. Unfortunately, he was ashamed to 
admit lack of knowledge or apparently did not 
realize the situation, and endeavored to pass it 
off by telling the workers that that was their job 
and not to bother him with such details. 











If he had shown a disposition to study and 
to learn it would not have been so bad. To make 
matters worse, the new position, with its added 
authority, went to his head, and he began to be 
domineering and rather officious in his attitude 
towards workers, hoping perhaps to bluff it 
through. It did not take the firm long to realize 
the mistake made in promoting him and he was 
allowed to resign. 


Why Good Foremen Don’t Always Stay Promoted 


A similar instance is the case of a foreman 
in a department in another plant who had been 
successful there, principally because he had long 
experience and was thoroughly versed in the de- 
tails of the operation of that one department. 
A very likeable man, with the respect of the 
other foremen, his associates were glad to see 
him receive the promotion. Things went along 
very well for a while. He was sincerely trying 
and encountered no serious difficulties. Also he 
had the cooperation of the other foremen and 
the workers, with the result that, when he did 
make any mistake, his friends in the organiza- 
tion would help him cover it. As the busy season 
approached, however, there were more and 
more details to be handled, and work had to be 
pushed through the factory in larger quantities. 
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His lack of executive ability began to show up 
rather strongly. It was impossible for him to 
carry many things in his mind at the same time. 
He did not know how to analyze the orders 
ahead of the plant, anticipate delivery require- 
ments, and see that work was properly planned 
und laid out. Neither could he keep all de- 
partments of the plant running smoothly and 
the working schedule properly balanced. It was 
simply a case of the job being too big for him. 
His capacity did not equal the requirement of 
the work. The situation soon reached such a 
state that it was necessary to displace him and 
put him back on his old job. This caused the 
men in the plant who were still loyal to feel 
that he had been treated unfairly. 

Ancther Unwise Selection in the Same Plant 

Strange to say, the firm—which was then in 
the hands of a group of financiers—did not do 
much better in selecting the next man. The see- 
ond selection was a man with a rather large 
reputation as an organizer and as an execu- 
tive. He came in with considerable flourish— 
everybody expected great things to result from 
the re-organization which the plant would un- 
dergo while he was there. He immediately 
began to install systems, get out a new adjust- 
able organization chart, in order that everybody 
might know just where they fitted and to whom 
they were to report. He made a daily practice 
of walking through the plant, checking things 
up, and requiring that all mail be sent across 
his desk. He succeeded in making himself gen- 
erally disliked for his officiousness and attempt 
to show the members of the organization how 
they should do their work. The first result of 
this new man’s advent was to kill all initiative. 
When anyone suggested a plan he had an im- 
provement to add. Department heads were re- 
quired to consult him before making any change 
or important decisions. In consequence no one 
felt free to go ahead on his own responsibility. 
This occasioned much delay as department 
heads lost much time waiting for an opportunity 
to see him. It soon developed that this man 
had no real judgment regarding the operation 
of a candy plant; his instructions were fre- 
quently wrong, and the statement at the end of 
the vear showed that he had not been as success- 
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ful as anticipated. Apparently he had installed 
so much system that the plant had little time to 
sell candy. At least they carried over a rather 
large inventory, which caused the financial in- 
terests to accept his resignation. 


Then They Tried a “Slave Driver” 


As is usually the case with non-resident 
management, particularly by banks or financial 
interests that know little about the details of a 
business, they went to the other extreme in 
selecting the next superintendent, choosing a 
man from another type of plant. This man was 
of the old slave-driver generation, with abso- 
lutely no use for system. He believed in get- 
ting results by sheer force and by controlling 
people through fear. The plant now is badly 
disorganized. He has taken the heart out of 
those who were conscientiously trying to do 
good work. Several of the better men refused 
to put up with his domineering attitude and se- 
eured positions with competing concerns. 

Perhaps the most frequent reason for failure 
on the part of superintendents is their lack of 
ability to control workers and to insist on their 
organizations getting out the work desired. 
Frequently in order to strengthen themselves 
with workers they become too familiar, losing 
the workers’ respect. Again, they slacken on 
quality and are unable to make employes turn 
out as much quantity as they should. 

Another instance of failure is the case of a 
superintendent who was hired to run a certain 
plant and failed because he did not know his 
costs. Unfortunately, the firm did not have an 
accurate cost system. They had to depend en- 
tirely upon the superintendent’s statement as to 
what different lots would cost him. He made 
his figures up on the basis of estimates as to 
what the various combinations would cost if 
everything were running smoothly. In one case 
he even went so far as to assume that, if he 
placed his costs down low enough, the plant 
would secure a sufficient volume of business, so 
that he would be able to show a profit. On the 
basis of this suggestion the firm made a low 
price and did secure considerable volume, but 
even with increased poundage his cost, plus 
overhead, exceeded the selling price. Needless 
to say, the day of final reckoning came and the 
firm realized that the superintendent was 
merely guessing at his costs. As the season’s 
business showed a loss he was soon looking for 
another job. 

Another superintendent of the same type as 
the last one was a man unable to keep his oper- 
ating expenses within his own estimates. He 
always had some excuse for spending more 
money than originally planned. using as an 


’ 


‘‘alibi’’ some unexpected mishap or some spe- 
cial need, resulting from increased business. 
Furthermore, his plans were frequently too 
elaborate and at times he led the firm into 
spending more money than was necessary to 
take care of rush business. This could have 
been avoided by planning his schedule more 
carefully, arranging to work overtime, or adopt- 
ing any one of the expedients with which it is 
possible to increase output. 


Ruined by Prosperity! 


Still another man who failed as a superin 
tendent made good at first through hard work, 
winning for himself the unqualified commenda- 
tion of his superiors. Along with this commen 
dation came an encouraging increase in salary. 
Apparently he ‘‘could not stand suecess,’’ for 
he began to lose interest in his work. Fre 
quently when he came to work his mind was 
occupied with outside affairs. Instead of sav- 
ing his increase in salary, he spent it on more 
and more luxuries. Gradually he began to 
get fat and lazy and somewhat supercilious in 
his attitude towards his assistants. The quality 
of the work in the factory began to fall off and 
he did not seem to realize that he was losing 
his grip. One or two serious situations arose 
in the plant, due largely to his own careless 
supervision. He sought to cover these up and 
keep his superiors from knowing that certain 
members of the firm had been insubordinate 
and were not heeding his instructions. After 
about two years of this the firm realized that 
another good man had been spoiled by pros 
perity and was forced to replace him by some 
one else. 

It would not be difficult to build up a long 
list of the reasons why superintendents have 
failed. The principal causes might be summar- 
ized, however, under the following headings: 

Ignorance and lack of thorough preparation 
for the job as foreman. 

Failure to realize that a superintendent’s real 
job is to organize and lay out work so that 
will be done promptly, on time, and control the 
workmanship in the plant so that candy of uni- 
form quality will be produced. Many men who 
might otherwise make good superintendents 
lack foreefulness and energy. They are unable 
to hold their organization within bounds and to 
maintain sufficient pressure to insure that the 
work is done as directed. Either they lack cour 
age or fail to appreciate how slack they are. 
Of course, there is the type of man who lacks 
force of character and tries to make it up by 
being blustering and domineering in his atti- 
tude. Such a man only irritates without secur- 
ing results. 








Cost Fundamentals 


An Interview by Ralph Wells with 
J. Karl Mason 


Treasurer, New England Confectionery Co. 





SN DISCUSSING the problem of cost 

accounting as applied to the candy 
industry it is far more beneficial to 
set forth fundamental principles 
than to waste time describing de- 
Routine methods will necessarily vary 


tails. 
from plant to plant, and for this reason discus- 
sions of their relative merits are apt to be con- 
fusing, as each person is thinking in terms of a 


different plant. A method which has proved 
effective in one factory might be impractical in 
another. Thus, we are apt to waste time disa- 
greeing over relative unimportant items instead 
of reaching constructive conclusions on prin- 
ciples applicable alike to all plants. 

We should bear in mind also the fact that in 
recent vears so much emphasis has been placed 
upon the importance of cost keeping that many 
fail to realize that cost accounting is a means 
and not an end.. It is really a statistical supple- 
ment to the operating statement, an explana- 
tion of how and why and where moneys have 
been paid out, expressed in terms of product 
units. The cost system is merely one part of 
the general accounting system and is used to 
allocate and distribute to the different product 
items, in just proportion, all of the money ex- 
pended by the company. 

While ‘‘costs’’ are essential, our interest in 
them should not blind us to the fact that the 
really imporfant thing which we are after is 
the determination of earnings—the excess of 
income over expenditures and the comparative 
degree of efficiency shown in securing the maxi- 
mum utilization of our total capital. ‘‘Costs’’ 
tell in terms of product units what our expenses 
are and why we are making more or less profit 
on the various items of our line. To the aver- 
age candy executive it is of greater importance 
that he know also what success the company is 
having in securing the greatest capital turn- 
over per year and in extracting from each 
turnover the maximum margin of profit con- 
sistent with safety and good business. It is the 
margin of net profit multiplied by the number 
of ‘‘turnovers’’ that determines the earnings 
for the vear. 

Furthermore, there is a tendency for manu- 
facturers, both large and small, to go so far in 
their search for short cuts in cost keeping that 
they fail to get the whole truth regarding the 
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total expense involved in the manufacture of 
each item produced. It is highly important that 
cost keeping practices be simplified and any 
needless red tape be avoided. Yet there are 
certain minimum requirements which must be 
observed if the manufacturer wishes to avoid 
the danger of cost figures which do not include 
all of the expenses involved and, therefore, de- 
ceive the manufacturer into thinking that cer- 
tain items are costing less than they do. Par- 
tial costs are dangerous and conceal losses that 
may be steadily eating away the financial foun- 
dation of the business. This leads us to one of 
the most vital principles. 


Minimum Cost Requirements 
In order to accomplish this, an effective cost 
system will necessarily include some method of 
collecting and distributing: 

(a) Direct material costs so that all material 
used will be fully accounted for and each 
class or variety of candy will be charged 
with all of the material used in its man- 
ufacture, including waste and spoilage. 

(b) All direct labor costs charged to the kind 
of candy which is produced by that labor. 
Where an emplovee or several employees 
are working simultaneously upon more 
than one kind, an equitable method must 
he foynd for apportioning the cost of this 
labor. 

(c) All indirect labor and indirect material 
costs distributed equitably among the 
various items produced. 

(d) All other forms of factory and manufac- 
turing expense distributed fairly, so that 
each class of goods will bear its share. 

(e) All eosts of packages and packaging, 
packing and shipping expense. 

(f) All advertising and sales expense charged 
to the respective classes of goods sold. 

(g) All other current expenses of any nature 
whatever, including bad accounts, return 
goods, taxes, insurance, general office ex- 
pense, administrative expense and that 
long list of miscellaneous expenditures. 

Any cost system which does not provide some 

means of including all of the above in the cost 
of each grade or class of candy manufactured is 
inaccurate and failing by just so much to give a 
true picture of the gross cost of each item. 
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Until a manufacturer has this total gross cost 
he is not in a position to set his selling price 
intelligently. 

It is particularly important that the smaller 
manufacturer should compute his gross costs 
accurately because his selling expense and his 
genera! overhead (mentioned under item ‘‘g’’) 
is in danger of being proportionately greater 
for each item than that of the larger manufac- 
turer. Because he does a smaller volume of 
business, the small manufacturer will fre- 
quently have to add a larger percentage for 
selling expense and general overhead. This is 
a point which many fail to appreciate fully. 
They seem to think that because a large firm 
spends such large sums that it will naturally 
have to charge a higher rate of overhead. This 
is not necessarily so. The question becomes 
one of always comparing sales to expenses. In 
the case of large manufacturers the volume of 
sales is so great that many large (?) expendi- 
tures shrink into insignificance by virtue of 
greater sales volume. 

The detail methods used to bring all these 
cost items together and to subdivide them is 
not of great import so long as it accomplishes 
the results accurately and with a minimum of 
expense. In expressing the cost of any one 
item it is an advantage to maintain the subdi- 
vision used above and to give both dollars and 
cents and percentages thus: 

Cost of Grade ‘‘A’’ Mixture: 

Material 
Labor 
Package 
Factory Overhead 

Prime Cost 
Shipping 
Sales 
(ieneral Administration 

Gross Cost 


During recent vears many firms have worked 


out a method of establishing a ‘‘standard or 


predetermined cost’? which enables them not 


only to estimate with a remarkable degree of 


accuracy what a given variety will cost, but 
also to establish a basis for their financial bud- 
get. Furthermore, once an accurate standard 


cost has been established, it serves as a gauge 
or standard by which current operations can 
be measured quickly and easily. By checking 
daily costs on any item against the standard it 
is easy to determine whether or not a given de- 
partment is operating with its usual efficiency. 
Such a check serves as a guide, and any marked 
variation from standard serves as a danger sig- 
nal and enables prompt steps to be taken to cor- 
rect any unsatisfactory condition. This method 
gives a remarkably sensitive control over costs 
and manufacturing expenses. 

These standard costs must be arrived at by 
careful analysis and checking of past experi- 
ence together with the use of time studies. 

One point which puzzles many is the method 
to be used in distribution of overhead. It is not 
possible to set forth any hard and fast rule as 
to just how this should be done, except to say 
tliat it may be necessary in a single factory to 
use several different methods of distributing 
overhead, depending upon the type of work. 
The rule is to select whatever method will give 
the most equitable distribution acedrding to 
method of production and type of product. In 
departments where there is a great deal of ma- 
chine work it may be simpler to figure the cost 
on the basis of machine hours. In rooms per- 
forming all hand work, distribution on the basis 
of labor hours might be more practicable, while 
in rooms where a large volume is put through, 
using both hand and machine labor, distribu- 
tion on the basis of poundage or some unit of 
product may prove the most satisfactory. The 
method selected must depend on local cireum- 
stances and is never to be made on the basis of 
an iron-clad rule. 

In all activities of a cost system, common 
sense and careful analysis of prevailing condi- 
tions are the factors that must govern the 
method adopted. 

Preliminary to a successful cost method, a 
carefully created schedule of accounts becomes 
a necessity. Such a schedule constitutes a 
standard by which all income and expenditures 
shall be allocated. It automatically groups the 
essential figures in a manner suitable for fur- 
ther analysis, into the details demanded by the 
system of cost analysis. Such a system of ae- 
count classification, created as an example, will 
be given in future articles. 











Microorganisms in the Manufacture of 


Confectionery 


A Survey of the Bacteriological and Sanitary Hazards Which 
Jeopardise Both the Individual Business and the Industry 


by Margaret B. Church and J. Hamilton 


Of the Microbiological Laboratory and the Carbohydrate Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture ~ 
or 

A special investigation in cooperation with a number of con- 
fectionery manufacturers representing different types of candy 
factories—from the small manufacturer, occupying a “loft” in the 
average old factory building to the larger manufacturers in this 
industry who have comparatively new plants of modern sanitary 
construction built specially for their exclusive use. The latter are 
far from being immune from bacteriological troubles of serious 
consequences, notwithstanding their beautiful vermin-proof, day- 
light factories! 

This investigation is part of an extensive program, initiated 
by The Manutacturing Confectioner, to raise the quality standards 
of the industry. The data in this article and also material on the 
care of Confectioner’s Machinery in the February issue are part 
of special studies being made preparatory to the drafting of a code 
of cleanliness and sanitation for the confectionery industry.—Editor 
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HE universal consumption of confec- establishments are water, cane and beet sugar 
tionery by people of all classes and (granulated and pulverized), corn syrup, invert 
all ages causes the public to have a sugar syrup, gelatine, egg albumen, nuts, and 
real interest in its purity and safety. fruits (both dried and processed), starch and 
For the most part, candies have al- flour, and sometimes powdered milk. As sup- 

ways commanded a large degree of public con- plied under modern industrial methods, the pri- 
fidence. Their sale and con- io mary ingredients—s u gar, 


corn syrup, and water—are 
free from _ objectionable 
microorganisms in appreci- 
able numbers when received 
by candy manufacturers. The 
sanitary hazards revolve 
largely about the secondary 
raw materials and cleanliness 
of factory equipment. 
Confections are of necessity 
subjected to more or less han- 
dling after the completion of 


sumption is very largely 
based upon their appearance 
and flavor, which are gener- 
ally believed to reflect closely 
the ideals followed in their 
production. The occasional oc- 
eurrence of bursting and 
cracking in candy of certain 
types, therefore, brings the 
immediate rejection of the 
confections involved. Such 
rejection is a serious embar- 





rassment and loss to manu- Actively growing yeasts and bacteria. cooking and boiling of the 
facturer and dealer. A consid- Magnification X 500 syrups. Those food products 
eration of the materials and methods used in the subjected to complete sterilization as the 
factory may, therefore, be significant. final step in manufacture are not open to the 
Sanitary Hazards in Candy Manufacturing avenues of contamination peculiar to confee- 
Among the materials used in candy making tions. It is necessary, therefore, to discuss In 
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some detail the processes and methods in candy 
manufacture as specific avenues through which 
contamination is likely to enter. 

Water 

A city water supply is usually acceptable for 
the purposes of food manufacture. In case the 
water supply is not controlled by appointed au- 
thorities, it is well to have both bacteriological 
and chemical examinations made by competent 
consultants. Water fit for drinking presents no 
difficulties when added directly from the faucet 
to the bateh of candy. Water is added to the 
fondant and cream, however, at other times 
when making up the batch. It is added to ‘‘slack 
back’? and from the surfaces of wet hands and 
utensils. Such water, while it need not be ster- 
ile, should always come directly from the source 
of supply. It is unsafe as well as unsanitary 
to use the water from buckets, where utensils 
are kept wet, as an integral part of fondant or 
of candy of any other type. 

The risk of using anything but clean water, 
especially after the period of boiling is past, 
may be illustrated by the following bacteriolog- 
ical analyses (made with the assistance of H. C. 
Colson, Jr.) of four samples of wash water from 
vandy factories in operation during the past 
vear. These figures have no quantitative value, 
but they have a relative value when compared 
with one another. They indicate that wash 
water was used instead of fresh water, drawn 
directly from the faucet. In sugar factories 
where automatic washers have not been in- 
stalled the same information may be obtained 
by analyzing water used for washing sugar at 


TABLE I 
Yeast 
per cc.a Bacteria per cc.b B. coli.c 
Sample No. 26° C. 20° C. in 37° C. in 
and Source in48hrs. 48hrs. 24 hrs. 
06a: Used for 
wetting hands 
near glucose.. 203,000 2,400,000 310,000 1 
06Gb: Used for 
wetting shovel More than More 


and knives.... 3,000,000 13,300,000 3,600,000 than 100 
07a: Used for 

wetting hands More than More 

near glucose.. 3,000,000 80,000,000 95,000,000 than 100 
07b: Used for 

wettin g Morethan More 

ee 3,000,000 27,000,000, 6,800,000 than 100 


a. On wort extract agar containing 30 parts soft sugar. 
b. On dextrose agar. 
c. Carefully confirmed by usual tests. 
the centrifugals. In one such instance’, yeasts 
were present in large numbers in the least ob- 
jectionable water container in the factory; the 
hacterial count in the same container was 10,- 
'Church, M. B. Bacteria in Sugar Cane Products. Sugar, v 
23, No. 8 p. 413-414, Aug., 1921. 


* Kopeloff, N. and L. The deterioration of cane sugar by 
fungi. La. Bull. 166, p. 42, Feb., 1910 


440,000 organisms per c.c., while gas produced 


by bacteria was shown in tests of '4 ¢.c¢., 1 ¢.¢., 
and 10 ¢.c., samples. 
Sugar 

White sugars are comparatively free from 
microorganisms beeause of the manufacturing 
process, although sugars of the purest grades 
have a syrup film of relatively low density about 
the sugar crystals, and, therefore, a greater nat- 
ural tendency to undergo fermentation than a 
sugar with more non-sucrose solids in its syrup 
films.*. Candy manufacturers have little to fear 
from such sugar as a source of contamination. 
The few microorganisms in white sugar are in- 
trodueed as it is carried from the centrifugals 
in conveyors to the granulator and drier. In 
one ease, standard granulated sugar gave a 
count of 900 bacteria per gram at the centrif- 
ugal basket after spinning, and in the same fac- 
tory at the same time sugar from the carrier 
trough gave a count of 46,000 bacteria per gram. 
The bacteria in the cases cited were miscellane- 
ous bacteria, obtained on media suitable for 
omnipresent bacteria, and not those having a 
particular relation to health and to sugar spoil- 
age. Vegetative and non-resistant microorgan- 
isms acquired in conveyors or carriers in refin- 
eries are undoubtedly killed in the granulator, 
but the fate of resistant bacteria is unknown. 

Corn Syrup 

Confectioners’ corn syrup is not in general a 
source of contaminating organisms as it is re- 
ceived by the candy manufacturer. It has a 
density which, although not destructive for all 
sugar-tolerant yeasts, is scarcely conducive to 
fermentation. As a rule, the containers in which 
it is sold do not lead to contamination or subse- 
quent fermentation. 


Egg White and Gelatine 

The principal ingredients of fondant which 
could furnish anaerobie spore-forming bacteria 
are egg white and gelatine. When these are 
used they are incorporated into the fondant at 
a temperature much lower than the thermal 
death-point of anaerobic spore-bearing, gas 
forming bacteria, such as Bacillus (Clostridium) 
butyricus and B. welechii. Dried egg white im 
ported from China may contain as many as a 
million spore-bearing, gas-forming bacteria per 
gram, as well as many millions of other bacte- 
rial forms per gram. The spores of the spore 
bearing bacteria are protected by a heavy wall, 
in which form they survive in a dried product 
where they cannot grow. Their tolerance for 
sugar syrups of high densities is not known. 

Fruits and Syrups 

Crushed fruit syrups used as flavoring and 
fruit in syrups may easily be a means of con- 
taminating candy with yeasts, provided the final 
syrup is not heavy or provided the fruit was 
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not carefully treated in the thinner syrups dur- 
ing processing. Unstained yeasts and yeasts 
stained with the dye permitted in fruits have 
been observed in processed cherries and in cher- 
ries from cream-center chocolates. The stained 
yeasts were actively growing in the cherries at 
the time the dye was added to the fruit. The 
presence of the unstained actively growing 
yeasts indicates that the cherries in syrup were 
held in too thin a syrup before being used in 
~andy making. Cherries in syrup which was 
said to contain 1/10 of 1 per cent benzoate of 
soda were not free from active yeasts, as evi- 
denced by the development of bubbles of gas 
when the container was opened and by the re- 
sults of a microscopic examination of the cher- 
ries and the syrup. 

Raisins probably always contain yeasts, ow- 
ing to the method of curing. Actively growing 
yeasts are commonly found in fragments of 
raisins and in whole raisins taken from cream 
centers. 

The yeasts and bacteria noted by us with the 
aid of the microscope in cherries and raisins 
and in the fondant of cream centers are never 
evenly distributed. They are in clumps or foci. 
The same condition is found by careful observa- 
tion in all concentrated foodstuffs. The texture 
of a product like a cream center is very uneven 
microscopically, because during the process of 
manufacture its ingredients are stirred and 
heated. In one place a minute mass of heated 
egg white is found; in another starch grains are 
more conspicuous; in. anether sugar crystals 
predominate; and in another the mother liquor 
bears a different relation to the crystals from 
that in a neighboring area. Thus, some spots, in 
a cream center are more favorable to veast and 
bacterial growth than others. As this means 
that not every minute fragment examined will 
show microorganisms, the microscopic examina- 
tion must be very painstakingly made. 


Starch 


Starch and wheat flour used in shaping hand- 
rolled creams and on the molding boards carry 
bacteria and mold spores. In the hand-rolled 
creams these organisms are distributed rather 
generally throughout the fondant with the 
starch. In east centers the presence of starch 
is less negligible than is commonly believed by 
the trade. 

Starch from molding boards is not included 
as an ingredient of cream centers in any form- 
ula; yet, as an agent in the technique of casting 
centers, it is unavoidably incorporated into the 
cream center. The mouths of the depositor, 
when set too near the starch bed, become dusted 
and even coated with starch, which may flow off 
with the fondant in little masses into certain 
east pieces. Even a proper setting of the mold- 


ing boards and outlets from the depositor can- 
not keep starch from adhering to the outlets, 
if the molding boards are filled too high or their 
edges are imperfectly leveled, because of im- 
perfectly set or old worn brushes. 

It is the practice to use starch again and 
again, adding new starch to replenish the sup- 
ply and to reduce the proportion of foreign par- 
ticles, ete. The number of organisms present in 
the starch may be reduced in the drying room 
in those instances where the actual temperature 
reached in the trays, combined with the mois- 
ture of the air, is destructive to yeasts and bac- 
teria. The incidental or actual sterilizing effect 
of drying rooms on moulding starch in boards 
has yet to be investigated. The thermometer 
on the wall inside the drying room does not re- 
cord the temperature in starch beds on boards 
at different levels or in different parts of the 
room. 

Mechanical cleaning of casting starch has its 
value in the technical operations of candy mak- 
ing. Its principal value should be the removal 
of tailings. No particles of other foreign ma- 
terial big enough to remain in the sieve should 
ever be allowed to enter casting starch. In 
other words, floor sweepings of starch should 
not be used until methods for the chemical and 
mechanical cleansing and sterilization of starch 
far different from those practiced today are de- 
veloped. 

Dried or powdered milk contains very few 
microorganisms, because the milk is generally 
pasteurized before drying and organisms can- 
not grow in the product. The bacteria which 
remain after the drying is completed die off 
gradually. Rancidity in dried milk is a form 
of deterioration commonly not due to the growth 
of microorganisms. 

Equipment 

Clean factory equipment is also essential as 
an aid in keeping microorganisms out of fon- 
dant and cream. Cleanliness of equipment helps 
to produce a class of merchandise having a good 
appearance and a clean taste, free from off 
flavors. It is very difficult to trace fermentation 
in candies to any particular raw material or to 
any particular factory condition. Often a fac- 
tory does not ask for scientific assistance until 
the objectionable materials have been removed 
or the faulty practice has been discontinued. 
The same difficulty is encountered in dealing 
with the spoilage of other food products. Our 
observations on the production and deteriora- 
tion of foods, especially such concentrated food- 
stuffs as molasses, sugar, jellies, cover a period 
of more than ten years and justify conclusions, 
even when complete evidence is lacking. 

Floors, Walls and Ceilings 

Surfaces in a plant manufacturing sugar 

products should not absorb and retain moisture. 
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Porous flooring absorbs syrup from spilt sugar, 
glucose, and fondant and becomes impregnated 
with a syrupy solution as scrubbing with water 
spreads the sugary products over and into it. 
When insufficiently drained and mopped after 
scrubbing, such floors offer a suitable medium 
for the growth of molds and sugar-tolerant 
yeasts and bacteria. Such a floor when dry 
spreads contamination, because the dust and 
minute fragments splintered from it by wear 
rise with the passage of employes, trucks, etc., 
bearing with them the yeasts and other organ- 
isms which have developed under the moist con- 
ditions. Thus, the air in a factory with such 
floors becomes a hazard. 

Rough walls, walls with sealing paint, and 
splintered floors hold dust, starch, and fine 
sugar particles, so that they are particularly 
objectionable in starch rooms. Such particles, 
which attract water readily, become suitable 
places for the slow growth of yeasts, especially 
in those sections of the country where the at- 
mospheriec humidity is high. 

Clean Off Caked Fondant, Etc. 

As currents of air from the windows dislodge 
this factory dust, the soundness of the candy 
undergoing production is endangered. Simi- 
larly the caking of fondant about the kettles is 
a menace, as it dries out and flakes off. The 
general practice is to clean the inside of kettles 
each day or even between batches which are dif- 
ferently flavored or colored. The mechanical 
parts of equipment, the supports and bases of 
kettles, the adjacent walls, and the windows 
should be kept free from old caked fondant and 
chocolate, for the reasons just mentioned. 

Sterilize Utensils 

Buckets, basins, or other containers used for 
the wash water necessary for moistening hands 
and utensils, such as spades and paddles, should 
be made of metal, as wood absorbs sugar solu- 
tions. The figures on the microbial content of 
wash water indicate the risk of yeast contam- 
ination from this source. A metal container 
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ean be much more readily cleansed than a 
wooden bucket. Live steam is the best steriliz- 
ing agent. Dry live steam adds less moisture to 
the atmosphere of the plant than wet steam and 
the surfaces being cleansed dry more quickly 
when it is used. The use of live steam for ster- 
ilization affords little opportunity for the ab- 
sorption of water by sugar materials. This is 
nowhere more readily appreciated than in a bac- 
teriological laboratory where confections are 
analyzed and culture media of high sugar con- 
centrations are prepared. In small factories 
where steam is not always directly available 
from pipe lines, the hottest water procurable 
with soap or cleaning compounds should be 
used. Provision should be made for scalding all 
implements, including the wash buckets, be- 
tween each batch. If the boiling section and 
starch section of a plant are in one unparti- 
tioned room, raw materials, such as dry cher- 
ries, confectioners’ cocoanut, and dry raisins 
are subjected to excessive exposure when left 
open on benches or in boxes on the floor for long 
periods. 

Kssential cleanliness is far more important 
in preventing contamination of confections and 
fermentation of chocolate-coated cream centers 
than obvious cleanliness. Attractive appear- 
ance resulting from highly polished surfaces 
and conspicuous sanitary construction does not 
necessarily mean cleanliness, biologically speak- 
ing. Intelligent supervision of the handling of 
the unfinished product and of properly pre- 
pared raw materials, such as fruits, nuts, and 
flavorings, will lead to the production of sound 
confectionery. Consumers are justified in ask- 
ing that the raw materials which enter unproc- 
essed foods shall be clean and sound and han- 
dled in a cleanly fashion. The presence of 
sugar-tolerant yeasts in avoidable numbers in 
confections often causes a severe financial loss. 
Sugar-tolerant organisms become an increasing 
menace in chocolate-coated creams in direct re- 
lation to the increase in numbers and to the time 
elapsing between manufacture and consumption. 





Active vegetative bacteria. 
Magnification X 1540 








Candy Cost Finding 


—in three parts— 


The Factory Ledger 


The second of a series of three articles on Candy Cost Finding and Accounting 


By Deane M. Freeman 


General Manager, F. H. Roberts & Co., Boston 
Manufacturers of ‘‘Apollo’’ Chocolates 





LTHOUGH cost finding may not be 
as exact a science as mechanical or 
electrical engineering, nevertheless, 
for all practical purposes it is pos- 

sible to secure sufliciently accurate results. At 

best, however, it is possible only to secure an 
approximate distribution of the various over- 
head items plus a more exact division of labor 
and material against the finished product. It 
would, of course, be possible to make these dis- 
tributions so accurately that the results would 
be scientifically exact, but neither the additional 
clerical labor and detail required for such 

‘thair-splitting’’ nor the additional expense in- 

eurred is justifiable. The result would be an 

unwieldy and cumbersome system. 

Since ‘‘costing’’ has not and cannot be re- 
duced to a science, it is necessary to accept 
those rules which have been developed from ex- 
perience and used by the best accountants dur- 
ing the last twenty or thirty years. These rules 
are based on good common sense rather than on 
theory. They give excellent results and are 
perfectly safe to follow. Of course, there is 
some difference of opinion on relatively unim- 
portant questions, such as the correct distribu- 
tion of various items of overhead. Probably if 
a list of overhead items were submitted to ten 
leading cost men no two of them would dis- 
tribute each item in exactly the same way, but 
in the final analysis the difference would be so 
slight as to be negligible. 














BURDEN ACCOUNTS 


A. NON-PRODUCTIVE LABOR | None. 


B. GAS 





\If bought—none. 








\If bought—none. 


C. ELECTRIC POWER 


D. ELECTRIC LIGHT If bought—none. 


If made—share of power house expense.; 





E. WATER None. 


OTHER EXPENSES TO BE 
INCLUDED 


'If made—share of power house expense. 


In fitting a cost system to a plant it is essen- 
tial to consider the size of the plant. Details 
which are large enough to be handled sep- 
arately in a large factory may often be treated 
en masse in a smaller organization. For ex- 
ample, in a large establishment it would be en- 
tirely feasible to meter the gas used by each 
department and thus be able to charge each 
division of the business with the exact amount 
of gas consumed. In a small plant, however, 
(as suggested in last month’s article) it is more 
practical and sufficiently accurate to apportion 
the gas consumption on the ratio of pipe diam- 
eters multiplied by the hours used. This gives 
a rough approximation but is much better than 
charging the gas into general overhead. 

Cost figures, to be of real value, should be re- 
ported promply within a short time after goods 
have been produced. Naturally, it is much 
better to have a simple system which is up to 
the minute rather than one so loaded with detail 
that final figures are completed many weeks too 
late. It is only by such approximation as has 
been indicated that the moderate-sized plant 
‘an develop a cuosi system sufficiently easy to 
keep up and which will give the desired results 
regularly and promptly. If a cost department 
is allowed to go into too much detail, the system 
will become so involved that the operating 
statements cannot be brought out until long 
after they are due. There is a serious question 


BASIS OF DISTRIBUTION 
|Against incurring department 


Diameter of pipe X hours used 


Horsepower hours. 


Kilowatt hours. 





Estimated gallons. 


[32] 
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| Wages and expense. a E 
Share of steam or electricity. | Square feet of floor space of rooms re- 
F. REFRIGERATION Rent. | frigerated, plus allowance for tem- 
| Water. | peratures and number of people 
|Machinery depreciation and expense. employed in department. 
| Wages and expense. | 
: lee we Fuel. P iRatio of total pounds cooked in va- 
G. STEAM POWER |Share of water. . 3 
‘ : rious departments. 
|Share of rent. 
| Machinery depreciation and expense. 
| Building depreciation. 
Repairs to building. 
Watchmen. 
H. RENT Sanitation. : |By departmental floor space. 
en- Taxes building. 
ails Insurance. 
ep- Elevator men. 
ted ts eee et ea j Heat. = oy Ce ; os 7 
ex- Repairs to general machinery. 
en- Depreciation of machinery. 
ach I]. MACHINERY Equipment taxes—if any. |By departmental value of machinery 
Mechanical salaries. 
ach Machine shop less direct charges to | 
unt department. 
ver, _— ——— — - $$ —_—-——————— 
ore Unassigned floor space (rent) as hall, 
‘ion toilets, etc. 
am- Share of water. 
one Share of management salaries. nF TWTE 
, General factory supplies and expense. | sa* 
han Uniforms and laundry. 
First aid. 
re- }. GENERAL FACTORY Cafeteria profit or loss. As a percentage of departmental pro- 
ods Employment office. ductive labor payrolls. 
mai Employees’ liability insurance. 
Raw and finished stock. 
) to Inside trucking. 
tail General helpers. 
too Public liability—(listed through error in 
has last month’s article under sales ex- 
ant ae z | pense). Pam ce eee! PD. Oe bie : siedaaeed 
’ to Rent. 
alts be — and expense. | 
ent K. SHIPPING fesediche ae |As a percentage of sales dollar. 
|Refrigeration. 
tem |Supplies. 
‘ing |Out freight. 
etal Se ae st oo ne oe R B - 
es |Share of management salaries. 
Hon |Share of legal expense. 
|General office salaries. 
L. ADMINISTRATIVE |Office supplies. |As a percentage of sales doller. 
| Audits. 
|Rent. 
|Depreciation of equipment. 
| Ledger expense. 
Sales executives’ salaries. 
i \Salesmen’s salaries and commissions. 
|Share of general office. 
M. MERCHANDISING |Advertising and dealer service \s a percentage of sales dollar 
|Returns and allowances (as a deduction 
from gross sales). 
Share of legal expense. 
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as to the value of cost figures which reach the average number of hours per day that the various 
executives too late to be of much practical use. motors in each department operate and this daily 
In opening up a factory ledger the burden average times the horse power for the individual 


accounts should be set up and distributed first. pana tly teed eeBoerar>- “_acalteleiacemalical 


These accounts should include such direct ex- 
pense as one would naturally expect to find 
under each heading, together with such addi- 
tional expense items as may be incurred by the 


apportioning the total power bill. 

F. Refrigeration. This is an excellent example of an 
item regarding which a large plant can well afford to 
go into detail but where a small plant must be content 
with intelligent estimates. A department such as hand 


departments. dipping, where many are working and where the 
The table on preceding pages is self-explana- temperature must be kept lower than the average re- 
tory and shows first, the accounts; second, such frigerated room, should be loaded a little heavier in 
other items as may be included under each head- such estimates. 
ing, and, third, the method or basis of distribu- H. Rent. For the sake of simplicity and in order to avoid 
tion. in order to get these charges included in unimportant details it is assumed that the building is 
the overhead of the various productive depart- rented with heat, clevator service, etc. supplied. Of 
ments. course, in a large plant it might be worth while an- 


ff : . : . alyzing these expenses more carefully. For example, 
The*following notes will explain some of the coisas Serena: ; 


if each department had its own cleaners they would 
charges and the reasons for same: 


be charged directly into the department’s non-pro- 


A. Non-Productive Labor. Separate pay roll books ductive labor. 
should be kept for each department and these should I. Machinery. Whenever possible the actual mechanicai 
be subdivided into productive and non-productive labor and expense for repairs should be charged di- 
labor. rectly into the department's overhead in which the 
B. Electric Power. A careful estimate should be made of machine is located. Occasionally, however, there are 
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general minor items as oiling, together with lost or 
unacounted for time, which may properly be charged 
against the machinery account. 


General Factory. This account is a catch-all for ex- 
pense items which it is impractical to allocate directly 
or are so small that it is inadvisable to attempt to dis- 
tribute in more detail. 


Shipping. Where a product is shipped in case lots it 
is better to charge the cases directly into the cost of 
the goods. If the majority of the shipments go out 
in broken lots it is better to put the cost of the cases 
into the shipping account. The charge for out freight 
may be included in this account, or again, in case lot 
shipments, it may be charged directly against the 
product on the basis of poundage. 

Merchandising. The item of returns and allowances 
should be a small one, and if so it is relatively unim- 
portant. 
because of the poor quality of a shipment, the charge 


When returns or allowances are necessary, 





quently, however, these are matters of sales policies 

and expediencies, and as such should be deducted 
directly from gross sales and charged against sales 
expense. 

The following illustrations are examples of 
the burden account, showing, first, an imaginary 
refrigeration account, and then the general fae- 
tory account. At the top of each sheet the 
expenses are collected and totaled and com- 
pared with the average monthly expense for the 
previous year. Below this is shown the per- 
centage of distribution to each department. 

The Productive Department Accounts 

The next step in the development of the fae- 
tory ledger is to open the productive depart- 
ment accounts. These are the departments in 
which actual production takes place such as 
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Packing. Each of these departments is to be changes such as rearrangement of departments 
charged direct from the payroll book with or installatién of new machinery should be 
supervisory and non-productive wages. They taken into consideration, of course, for such 
should also be charged direct for repairs to items affect the percentage of overhead. 
equipment. The other charges which go in to Sometimes the accounts on the general books 
make up their overheads are such items as rent, and payroll records are not divided into suff- 
refrigeration, power, etc. The totals of these cient detail to permit working up a ledger for 
expenses are the overheads and are expressed the preceding year. When this is the case the 
as a percentage against the various depart- only thing that can be done is to reclassify the 
ments’ productive payroll. For example, we general accounts for the current year and de- 
may find the starch (or casting) department velop the ledger as the year progresses. Under 
with a monthly overhead for June of $800 and such circumstances it is necessary to estimate 
a productive payroll of $1,000, thereby estab- the various department overheads to start with 
lishing an overhead for this department of and to correct these estimates in the cost ree- 
80%. If the productive labor cost in this de- ords as rapidly as experience shows they are 
partment is 30 cents a hundred pounds for not accurate. 
casting Vanilla Creams, the overhead charge While the factory ledger is absolutely neces- 
will be 80% of 30 cents, or 24 cents per hun- sary for proper cost finding, it has other ad- 
dred pounds. vantages, especially from the operating contro) 
Examples of the account sheets of two pro- point of view. Any increase in overhead is 
ductive departments—*Hand Dipping’’ and shown up immediately, together with the item- 
‘*Cream and Mogul’’—are shown above and on ized expenses causing such increases. In a gen- 
opposite page. eral way an executive knows that the addition 
To work up the factory ledger it is advisable of new machinery, extra floor space or more 
to take the total figures for the preceding year helpers increases the overhead of a department 
and distribute along the lines suggested above. but unless it is put down on paper he has no 
; This will give an average overhead for each very definite idea of just how much such in- 

department which is necessary in figuring the creases are. It is a great advantage to know 


costs for the current year. Any anticipated promptly when increases occur and to know the 
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exact cause of the increase, so that the neces- 
sary economies can be effected immediately. 
Such accurate knowledge gives the factory 
executive a remarkable feeling of security. He 
knows just what is going on all the time. To 
operate a factory without this information is a 
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good deal like sailing the seas without a chart 
or compass. Perhaps you will eventually reach 
port but the chances are that your competitors, 
with the knowledge and help of definite infor- 
mation, will outsail you and that when you do 
arrive you may be too late. 
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Chocolate Association Elects Officers 


The Association of Cocoa and Chocolate Manufac- 
turers of the United States held its annual meeting at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, on Wednes- 
day, March 10th. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President—Wm. F. R. Murrie, President, Hershey 
Chocolate Company. 

Vice-President—Wm. B. Thurber, President, Walter 
Baker & Company, Ltd. 

Treasurer—Wm. H. Watt, Vice-President, Hooton 
Cocoa Company. 

Secretary—Wm. Kk. Wallbridge, Vice-President, 
Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., Inc. 

The following were elected to serve on the Execu- 
tive Committee, together with the President and Vice- 
President : 

B. K. Wilbur, President, H. O. Wilbur & Sons, Inc. 

S. P. Goble, Vice-President, Rockwood & Company. 

Louis Runkel, President, Runkel Brothers, Inc. 

Wm. K. Wallbridge, Vice-President, Peter Cailler 
Kohler Swiss Chocolate Co., Inc. 

Robt. L. Chamberlain, President, Knickerbocker 
Chocolate Company. 











Photo by Adrian LeRoy 


Tenerief, Canary Islands 


Milk venders delivering goats milk to the only chocolate 
factory in the islands 
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A Review of 


Current Technical Literature 


of direct or indirect relationship to the confectionery industry 


T HE chemical press and other scientific literature of America, also 

of Germany, France, England, Italy and other foreign countries, 
contains from time to time some discussions which have an important 
bearing on the technical phases of the confectionery industry. The 
reliable scientific publications of the world are being searched each 
month for this material which will hereafter be digested and presented 


in the following form in this publication. 


If desired, we are in posi- 


tion to furnish full text and translations at clerical cost of such work. 


—Eprror. 


Adulteration of Peppermint Oil. \V. H. Simmons. 
Perfumery Essential Oil Record. V. 16, P. 378. 
Considerable variation exists in the quality of Jap- 
anese dementholized peppermint oil, not only as 
regards the several brands, but also between vari- 
ous shipments of the same brand, a difference of 
as much as 7 or 8% being observed. Generally 
speaking, it is found that as the optical rotation is 
reduced, the total menthol content falls. The optical 
rotation of these oils should rarely be below -27°. 
Adulteration of Japanese Peppermint Oil is again 
rife, a particularly bad example containing up to 
45% petroleum. 


Invertase—By Richard Willstatter, Karl Schnei- 
der and Erwin Wenzel. In the Zeitung Physiolog- 
ical Chemiker. Method is described for obtaining 
a highly active invertase which may be used for 
inverting cane sugar in cream centers and the like. 


The Use of High Carbohydrate Diets in the Treat- 
ment of Diabetes—By W. D. Sansum, N. R. Blath- 
erwick, and Ruth Bowden. In the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, V. 86, pp. 178-81. 
Even diabetics should have their share of candy! 
With the use of high carbohydrate diets, insulin- 
treated patients were kept with the urine sugar 
free and with a normal blood sugar. The patients 
were restored to a more nearly normal state of 
physiological and mental activity and were freed 
from the slightest traces of the acetone type of 
acidosis. The diets are more palatable and the pa- 
tients lose their craving for forbidden foods. 


Researches on Cacao—1. Detection of shells and 
fibre. W. Plucker, Adolph Steinruck, and Freder- 
ick Starck. In Z, Nahr. Genussm. In the process 
of manufacture of cacao the use of iron apparatus 
may show an increase in the iron content. Methods 
for the detection of fibre, the use of microscopic 
and physical methods for the detection of shells in 
cacao are described. 


Invertase Process in Cane Sirup Manufacture— 
By H. S. Paine and C. F. Walton. Facts about 
sugar. V. 20, pp. 1024-1026. The treatment of cane 
sugar sirup with invertase is described as the most 
satisfactory method for preventing crystallization. 
The use of invertase in sirup manufacture and the 
method of employment are described. 


Salt Water Taffy—Scientific American, April, 
1926, p. 284. The salt water taffy business runs 
into millions of dollars the year. The business re- 
cently was placed in jeopardy until the U. S. Su- 
preme Court came to the rescue. John R. Edmiston 
of Wildwood, N. J., in 1923 contended that he was 
the originator of salt water taffy and for ten years 
prior to 1905 was the only one to manufacture it. 
The Patent Office registered “Salt Water Taffy” as 
a trademark. Edmiston then notified all other man- 


“ufacturers of the confection to cease using the 


trademark and served notice that he would collect 
royalties on all taffy made since 1895. These royal- 
ties would have run into millions. About five hun- 
dred candy manufacturers, chiefly along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, joined in the battle against Edmiston. 
It began in August, 1924. Recently the Supreme 
Court ruled that the term “salt water taffy” is free 
to everyone and cannot be registered as a trade- 
mark. 


Jelly Strength of Pectin Jells—The Journal of 
Industrial Engineering Chemistry, V. 18, pp. 89- 
93. The strongest jelly was obtained when one per 
cent pectin was used in combination with 69.44 per 
cent sugar; 2 per cent pectin with 66.66 per cent su- 
gar. The optimum on pectin concentration for 
maximum jelly strength is .97 per cent, beyond 
which clouding and poor texture manifest them- 
selves. The injury to jelly strength caused by boil- 
ing, while acid is inhibited by the addition of sugar. 
Increased concentration of pectin and lower tem- 
perature of boiling both increase jelly strength. 
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Methods of Detecting and Estimating Vanillin, 
Piperonal and Coumarin—By L. G. Radcliffe and FE. 
H. Sharples. In the Perfumery Essential Oil Rec- 
ord, V. 15, pp. 396-402; V. 16, pp. 20-23, 51-52, 87-92, 
etc. This article presents several methods for the 
estimation of coumarin, examination of the proper- 
ties of vanillin and piperonal, vanillin in the pres- 
ence of piperonal and coumarin, vanillin or pipero- 
nal, coumarin in the presence of vanillin and pipero- 
nal, and coumarin alone. 


. The Extraction of Oil of Lemon—By A. A. Ram- 

say. In the Agricultural Gazette of New South 
Wales, V. 36, p. 705. A note on the methods of 
extracting oil of lemon. 


The Nipa Palm as a Source of Sugar—By M. 
Reijgersbergh. In Arch. Suikerind, V. 33, pp. 1244- 
53. Description of the occurrence and habits of 
growth of this palm and methods used for tapping. 
About twelve thousand litres of juice containing 15 
per cent sucrose is produced per acre. The juice is 
worked up by the usual methods for producing 
white plantation sugars. The difficulty in the re- 
moval of albuminoid material is overcome by first 
heating the raw juice to boiling, cooling and de- 
canting, after which it is clarified and further 
treated as usual. The product is white and has a 
characteristic, agreeable flavor. The sugar yield 
is about fourteen hundred kilograms per acre. 


The Utilization of Sweet-Corn Cobs—By G. G. 
Naudain. In the American Food Journal, V. 29, p. 
508. The juice from the sweet-corn cobs contains 
sufficient sugar to warrant its utilization. [xperi- 
ments indicate that tannin (which is present in con- 
siderable quantity) may be removed by the use of 
decolorizing carbon. 


Rendering Soluble the Organic Constituents of 
Milk—By R. Vladesco. In Lait, V. 45, pp. 479-483. 
A method of rendering soluble fats and other or- 
ganic constituents of milk with a view to expedit- 
ing the analyses of these substances. 


Freezing of Eggs—By JT. Moran. In the Pro- 
ceedings of the Fourth International Congress of 
Refrigeration, V. 1, pp. 122-137. When egg yolk is 
frozen at any temperature above “below 6° C.,” on 
thawing it is apparently unchanged. If frozen be- 
low “below 6° C.,” the yolk changes to a pasty, non- 
fluid condition. Egg yolk frozen at liquid air and 
thawed at room temperature retains its pasty con- 
dition, while if thawed rapidly it reverts to the 
fluid condition of fresh yolk. Eggs supercooled to 
any temperature above or below “below 6° C.” do 
not suffer any apparent change. White of eggs on 
freezing and thawing becomes more fluid. The na- 
ture and possible theoretical explanation of these 
changes are discussed. 

Determination of Sucrose in Condensed Milk and 
Chocolate—By Gunner Jorgensen. In Ann. Fals, V. 
18, pp. 517-29. A detailed discussion of new 
methods for accurately determining sugar in con- 
densed milk and in chocolate, with the discussion 
of the errors in the older method. 


Viscosity and Whipping Properties of Milk and 
Cream—By A. C. Dahlberg and J. C. Hening. In 
the New York Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Technical Bulletin 113. The viscosity of milk and 


cream increase with aging and with increased per- 
centages of fat. The effect of fat is most notice- 
able when the percentage was about 20. Pastueri- 
zation reduces the viscosity of milk and greatly re- 
duces the viscosity of cream. The effect of aging 
on viscosity is inhibited to a large extent by pas- 
tuerization. The viscosity of cream may be greatly 
altered by the condition of the mlk fat at the time 
the milk is separated. If the fat is in a semi-solid 
condition at the time of separating, the viscosity 
of cream from pasteurized milk resembles raw cream, 
but cream from raw milk was made much thicker. 
The whipping qualities of cream are improved 
by increased percentages of fat and aging. Pas- 
teurization has a slightly detrimental effect. Well- 
whipped cream stored at cold temperatures remains 
whipped permanently with little or no drainage 
from the cream. In a general way, increased vis- 
cosity and decreased surface tension are associated 
with good whipping qualities. 


Candying of Fresh Figs—By Alexander Mathew. 
In the Fruit Products Journal and American Vin- 
egar Industry. V. 5, No. 2, P. 16-18; No. 3, P. 18- 
20; No. 4, 18-20. Discussion of present practices 
in the candying of fresh figs; essential points gov- 
erning the quality of the candied product ; the effect 
of heat; the effect of sirup concentration; rapid 
candying of figs under vacuum; cold storage fruit; 
chemical preservation; canned figs; preliminary 
treatment of fresh figs; comparison of sugar mix- 
tures; open kettle concentration ; plumping in final 
sirup; washing; drying; glaceing; and packaging. 

Grained Confection. By M. A. Schneller. U. S. 
Patent 1,551,175. Dextrose hydrate is melted to- 
gether with invert sugar and sucrose or other 
sugars of greater solubility than the dextrose hy- 
drate, in the presence of an amount of water not 
substantially greater than is desired in the final 
product, and the mixture is cooled and seeded with 
dextrose in crystal form. 


Vanilla Flavor Standard. Bureau of Chemistry 
Bulletin. April 3, 1926. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry, an- 
nounces that a standard vanilla extract and vanilla 
flavor must contain in each gallon the alcohol-solu- 
ble material from at least 13.35 ounces of vanilla 
bean in order to conform to the adapted govern- 
mental requirements. 


The Preparation of Levulose (Fruit Sugar.) Sci- 
entific Paper No. 519, United States Bureau of 
Standards. By R. F. Jackson, C. G. Silsbee and M. 
J. Profitt. January 12, 1926. 


French Food Laws—From Paris Letter by 
Charles Lormand, Paris, France. 

Two French decrees (under date of September 16, 
1925) have just been issued by the French Govern- 
ment. They apply to the definition of Sweet Ali- 
mentary products, such as confectionery, chocolate 
and sirups. The substance of these decrees is to 
place into effect legislation akin to the American 
Food & Drugs Act. It is important that American 
exporters should have knowledge of these, espe- 
cially as regards dry and preserved fruits. Among 
other things, the use of preservatives in all food 
and confections is added. 














1,577,934. Candy-Ribbon-Forming Machines. Sid- 
ney Pearce, Minneapolis, Minn., assignor to J. 
N. Collins Company, Minneapolis, Minn., a Cor- 
poration of Minnesota. Filed Nov. 22, 1922. Se- 
rial No. 602,589. 7 Claims. (Cl. 107—12.) 








7. In a machine of the kind described, the com- 
bination with ribbon-forming rollers, of a trough- 
like hopper for delivering plastic material to said 
rollers, said hopper being mounted on a horizontal 
pivot for vertical angular adjustments, a feed belt 
working through the bottom of said hopper and 
constituting a part of said bottom, driving and 
guiding wheels for said belt, one of which is jour- 
naled coincident with the axis of said hopper pivot, 
and a belt drive connecting one of said ribbon- 
forming rollers to said belt-driving wheel, and 
serving to drive said belt while permitting angular 
adjustments of said hopper. 


1,577,507. Display Box. Erskine Wilder, Hubbard 
Woods, and Albert J. Ollendorf, Oak Park, III. 
Filed Dec. 9, 1922. Serial No. 605,964. 1 Claim. 
(Cl. 206—44. ) 

A carton for packing and 
displaying merchan- 
dise, comprising two blanks 
of sheet material and hav- 
ing the upper edges of its 
ends and its front of two 
thicknesses of material, 
ach of said blanks being of 
substantially rectangular 
configuration and provided 
with two separated exten- 
sion portions, said blanks cooperating one with an- 
other, when in assembled relation, to provide for 
said carton a bottom of three thicknesses of ma- 
terial, the body of the first of said blanks providing 
the back, top and a lip at the front of said carton, 
the extensions on said blank forming means for 
uniting said first blank to said second blank, and 
the second of said blanks having extension por- 








Patents 


tions and forming two layers of the bottom of said 
carton, the reinforced ends, and the reinforced 
front thereof, the extension portions of said blank 
overlapping the extension portions of said first 
blank for uniting said blanks one to another, said 
first blank being adapted to be folded longitudinally 
through the top section thereof to expose in outline 
an object advertising the contents of the carton, 
the cover section when so folded being held upright 
by the overlapping portions of the extensions on 
said second blank. 


1,577,358. Candy Box. Edward W. Poppe, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Filed May 3, 1923. Serial No. 636,- 
374. 2 Claims. (Cl. 206—4.) 
l. In a paper box having a 

body, the combination with 
an intermediate horizontal | 
partition in said body and 
having a cut away portion at 
the forward end of said body, 
of a stop secured to said par- 
tition in said cut away por- a 
tion and having a lip depend- 
ing from. said partition, a 
movable container within the body and below said 
partition, said body having at its forward end a 
wall hinged td the bottom of said body, and a 
spring for projecting said container outwardly over 
said wall, said lip extending into said container 
for contact with the rear wall thereof, whereby 
movement of said container may be limited and 
said container may be manually manipulated about 
said lip for removal from said body. 




















1,576,936. Confectionery Machinery. Emile Louis 
Alfred Savy, Courbevoie, France. Filed Feb. 27, 
1925. Serial No. 12,091. 9 Claims. (Cl. 107—1.) 
1. A confectionery ma- 

chine, comprising a sup- 
port for a series of 
moulds having cavities 
for the individual con- 
fections adapted to re- 
ceive a coating layer; 
and a_ vertically-movable 
presser unit for forcing 
fillings into the coating 
layers, embodying a 
plate provided with de- 
pending presser fingers disposed in register with 
said cavities to enter the same during the descent 
of the unit, and means for heating said plate and 
fingers. 
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1,576,017. Candy-Molding Machine. Theodore Wel- 
sand, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Vacuum Candy 
Machinery Co., Waukegan, Ill., a Corporation of 
Illinois. Filed Apr. 18, 1921. Serial No. 462,295. 
Renewed July 27, 1925. 40 Claims. (Cl. 107—4.) 


7. Ina candy molding ma- 
chine the combination of can- 
dy molding devices, means 
for continuously feeding can- 
dy to said molding devices, 
said feeding means including 
an endless flexible element 
carrying means for grasping 
the candy at an end to intro- 
duce the same into said mold- 
ing devices. 

24. In a candy molding 
machine the combination of 
a plurality of alternately op- 
erable molding devices, a re- 
ciprocable element arrange- 
ment between the molding 
devices, said reciprocable ele- 
ment being arranged to pro- 
vide a rest for the candy prior 
to its introduction to the molding devices and hav- 
ing a face which cooperates to mold the candy into 
form having means for feeding said candy by 
gravity to said molding devices. 


1,576,339. Method of Making Porous Candy. Philip 
B. Laskey, Marblehead, Mass., assignor to Choc- 
olate Sponge -Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., a Cor- 
poration of New York. Filed No. 24, 1923. Se- 
rial No. 676,756. 2 Claims. (Cl. 107—54.) 











1. The process of making porous candy which 
consists in forming a plurality of separate longitud- 
inal corrugated streams of candy material, pulling 
said streams of candy while they are separated and 
while the candy material forming the streams is 
still in a tacky condition, bringing portions of said 
elongated streams into adhereing contact to form 
a cellular candy structure, and then further pulling 
said cellular candy structure. 


1.576.026. Box of Confections. Mahlon H. Beakes, 
New York, N. Y. Filed May 12, 1924. Serial No. 
712,501. 2 Claims. (Cl. 206—46.) 





1. The combination with a box of a plurality of 
different candies contained within the box and 
packed in separate and distinct individual contain- 
ers, said candies having fillings of different char- 
acteristics concealed in them, an identifying char- 
acter on each container, and an index to the con- 
tents of the box comprising a list of said characters 
with which are associated the names of the corre- 
sponding kinds of candy. 

1,576,149. Process and Apparatus for the Manu- 
facture of Hollow Objects of Chocolate. Richard 
Siegert, Dresden, Germany. Filed Dec. 24, 1924. 
Serial No. 757,957. 5 Claims. (Cl. 107—8.) 

1. A process for the manufacture 
of hollow bodies of chocolate-masg 
which consists in partly filling 
double-moulds with liquid choco- 
late-mass, inserting said filled 
moulds in receptacles, imparting a 
planetary motion to said receptacles 
and imparting to the latter simu!- 
taneously with said motion a spring- 
ing or jumping movement. 

3. In an apparatus for the manu- 
facture of hollow bodies of choco- 
late-mass, ineombination with 
double-moulds partly filled chocolate-mass, of 
means for receiving said filled double-moulds, 
means for imparting a planetary motion to the 
moulds mentioned and means for imparting a 
springing or jumping movement to said moulds 
during the planetary motion mentioned. 
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IX—Nougat Work 





(1) Unable to Produce Short Fluffy Nougat. 


(a) Beaten too slow. 

(b) Inferior albumen. 

(c) Slow boiling. 

(d) Insufficient albumen. 

(e) Mazetta too. heavy. 

(too much glucose in Mazetta, or in- 
sufficient albumen, or insufficient beat- 
ing will make Mazetta “heavy.’’) 

(f) Mazetta not suitable for Nougat. 
Fluffy nougat should not be boiled as 
high as chewing nougat. Fluffy nou- 
gat should not be “sized” or glazed 
because sizing has a tendency to break 
down the body of the goods. 


(2) Chewing Nougat Grains or Goes “Short.” 


(a) Beaten too long. 

(b) Under-doctored batches. 

(c) Too much Mazetta. 

(d) Insufficient glucose in Mazetta. 

(e) Casting in warm starch. 

Note—Warm starch produces “shortness,” cold 

starch produces “chewing qualities.” 

(f) Beaten too quick. 

(g) Mixing high and low cooked batches 
together too quick. 


(3) Nougat Goes Crumbly. 


(a) Sugar not dissolved in Mazetta. 

(b) Adding too much 4X powdered sugar 
to produce “shortness.” 

(c) Agitators set too close to side of beater. 


(4) Nougat Goes Sticky, “Runs” or “Spreads” 
While Waiting to Be Cut. 


(a) Too much glucose. 

(b) Batch too large for amount of albumen. 

(c) Insufficient Mazetta. 

(d) Greasy machine. 

Note.—Grease or greasy machine will take the 

“body” out of the batch (and the candy appetite 

out of the consumer). 

(e) Pouring first boil too quick into beat- 
ing machine. 

(f) Forcing batches through too quick. 

(g) Department too damp. 


(5) Chewing Nougat Snaps or Breaks While Cut- 
ting. 


(a) Too much gelatine. 

(b) Too high boiling. 

(c) Not sufficient albumen. 

(d) Pouring batch too quick onto albumen 
is largely responsible for this trouble. 


(6) Fruit “Sweats” in Nougat. 
(a) Adding cold fruit to warm batch. 


(7) Nougat Hard to Cut. 


(a) No fat in batch. 
(b) Batch too fresh. 
(c) Boiled too high. 


(8) Chewing Nougat Goes Sticky or Breaks 
Through Chocolate Coating. 


(a) Too much glucose. 

(b) Pouring first batch onto albumen too 
quick. 

(c) Boiled too high. 

(d) Insufficient evaporation (continental 
method). 

(e) Refrigeration too low in cooling tun- 
nél or dipping room too cold. Result- 
ing in contraction of chocolate too 
great. 

Important, Dippers’ Note.—Sometimes alternat- 

ing the markings of chocolate dipped nougat will 

entirely eliminate the leaking for too much of 

a curl or string will bring too much chocolate 

from the sides, thus leaving weak sides and 

bottoms. 


(9) Unable to Cast Nougat. 


(a) Hopper of depositor not warm enough. 

(b) Mazetta not suitable for “cast” nougat. 
Refer “A.” 

(c) Boiled too high. 

Note.—“‘Double” boilings will always cast bet- 

ter than “single” boilings. 


(10) Albumen Coagulates. 


(a) Pouring batch too quick onto albumen. 

(b) Boiling too high. 

(c) Not sufficient water used for dissolv- 
ing albumen. 

(d) First boiling too high. 
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Grand Prize Nation-Wide Candy Display Contest—Mrs. H. Johnson, 3533 W. North Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Description of Window: This window was trimmed entirely by the above winner, and all 
of the paper flowers and the paper decorations were made by her. 
There were 15 candy manufacturers of national reputation represented in this window 


National Prize Winners in the Nation-Wide 
Candy Display Contest 


Recent communication from V. L. Price, Pres. 
N.C. A.:— 

We regret the delay in making the national awards 
in connection with the Nation-\Wide Candy Display 
Contest, which was due to delay in securing photo- 
graphs and descriptions of displays of local contest 
winners to submit to the National Awards Committee. 

The National Awards Committee were appointed on 
the following qualifications : 

(1) Standing in the industry. 

(2) Having personally seen none of the actual dis- 
plays in the contest. 

(3) Competency to judge display and merchandis- 
ing value of displays. 

(4) Representation from different sections of the 
country. 

(5) Absolute impartiality. 

The committee consisted of the following: 

Mr. W. H. Belcher, Walter M. Lowney Co., Poston. 

Mr. H. W. Hoops, Hawley & Hoops, New York. 

Mr. Fred V. Wunderle, Ph. Wunderle, Philadelphia, 

Mr. R. N. Cadle, Wm. H. Luden, Reading, Pa. 

Mr. M. McDonell, Puritan Choc. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Mr. Howell Campbell, Standard Candy Co. 

Mr. Geo. E. Williamson, John G. Woodward & Co. 


Mr. E. B. Hutchins, The Bonita Co., Fond du Lac, 

‘is. 

It was necessary to make the awards on basis of 
points as the members of the committee passed upon 
the photographs and descriptions individually on ac- 
count of being unable to meet and pass upon them col- 
lectively and because no display received a majority 
of votes for first place. 

The result of the votes on this basis and which re- 
sults were approved by the committee was as follows: 


Grand Prize 
Mrs. H. Johnson, Chicago, Illinois. 
First Honorable Mention 
Merwin Drug Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Honorable Mention 

Busath & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Owl Drug Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Schulte Drug Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Chocolate Shop, Rochester, N. Y. 

H. Martin Johnson Drug Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Mueller-Potter Drug Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Crown Drug Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Rorabaugh Wiley Dry Goods Co., Hutchinson, Kans. 
H. Schlumbohn, New York, N. Y. 

]. W. Schaefer, Beardstown, III. 

C. W. Craig, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Walter P. Sharp 


Walter P. Sharp, president of Stephen F. Whitman 
& Sons, Philadelphia, died at his home in Bryn Mawr 
on March 13, 1926. Mr. Sharp started with Whit- 
man’s thirty-four years ago as a clerk and worked his 
way to the presidency. 

The house of Whitman was founded in 1842 and, 
while it had gained considerable prestige as a maker 
of quality confections, the distribution was confined 
to a few surrounding states until Mr. Sharp organized 
for national distribution. Mr. Sharp was admitted to 
partnership with Horace S. Whitman, son of the 
founder, at the beginning of 1904 and began at once 
to plan the great development which he lived to see 
carried through successfully. Under his management 
the business was revolutionized. The selling of bulk 
goods was gradually eliminated until the entire output 

ras packed in sealed and trade-marked packages for 
resale to the public. The great system of protected 
retail sales agencies was built up, covering every state 
and nearly every community in the country. The 
standards of quality always maintained by the Whit- 
man’s was carried still higher under Mr. Sharp’s lead- 
ership. 

He built up a country-wide organization with the key 
men in all positions tied to the company by stock own- 
ership. The Whitman traditions of quality and in- 
tegrity have been enriched under Mr. Sharp’s leader- 
ship by ideals of employe welfare, sanitation and pro- 
gressive manufacturing methods. 


Maffucci Bros. & Co., Montclair, New York. Cap- 
ital, $50,000. Incorporators: Michale Maffucci, Vito 
Maffucci, Anthony Maffucci. 

Crystal Confectionery, Inc., Winchester, Va. Cap- 
ital stock, $10,000 to $50,000. Incorporators : John 
Sempeles, president; Steven Yeatras, secretary ; 
Lillian Gempeles and Stella Yeatras. 
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Charms Company Buys New Plant 

7 Aeres with 100,000 Sq. Ft. of Floor Space 

OR the exclusive manufacture of Charms and 

Charm Pops, the Charms Company has just ac- 
quired more than 100,000 square feet of additional 
manufacturing space, with the purchase of a modern 
factory building in Newark, N. J. 

The Charms Company is the largest manufacturer 
of fruit flavored hard candies in the United States and 
has for several years operated their present plant 
twenty-four hours a day. 

They have always pursued the policy of specializa- 
tion, concentrating their efforts on creating a demand 
on a few specialties. The volume production made 
possible by concentrating on these specialties has put 
them in position to offer a better and more: uniform 
product of the highest quality. 

The “Eleven Luscious Flavors” were originally put 
on the market in the 5-cent package of Charms Fruit 
Tablets. They were immediately popular. Distribu- 
tion spread rapidly into every state in the Union. For 
several years the company gave its entire attention to 
this one product. Encouraged by the reception given 
their fruit tablets, the company decided to use these 
same flavors in the manufacture of Charm Pops. They 
began five years ago with the 5-cent Charm Pop. The 
response was immediate. Other numbers followed 
rapidly and there is now a complete line of Charm 
Pops in retail prices from 1 cent to 5 cents, and in- 
cluding many novelty shapes and wrappings: 

In 1924 the Charms Company manufactured 125,- 
000,000 Charm Pops. In 1925 their production ex- 
ceeded 175,000,000 Pops. Their distribution extends 
over the United States. They anticipate their sale will 
reach the quarter billion mark for 1926. 

In developing the pop business the Charms Com- 
pany perfected- much of its own machinery and the 
present Charm Pop machine is claimed to be not only 
faster and mare economical than machines offered on 
the market, but makes a product absolutely uniform in 
size and shape. 

The new plant is excellently well suited to the man- 
ufacture of tandy and by its convenient location is 
suited also for the shipping and receipt of raw ma- 
terials. The property comprises seven acres. It has 
840 feet of frontage on one of the main arteries of 
travel in Newark and runs to a depth of 470 feet. The 
plant is served with a private industrial siding. 

The building itself is a one-story, modern steel and 
concrete structure. Large metal sash windows extend 
the entire length of the building on both sides. The 
roof is of saw-tooth construction, with metal sash win- 
dows admitting the light from above. The entire floor 
space is flooded with sunlight, which is of immense 
help in providing the necessary sanitary conditions to 
successfully manufacture a food product. 

The Charms Company is going forward at once with 
work on adapting the building to its use. When the 
plant is in operation the windows will be closed at all 
times. The air will be exhausted by blowers and re- 
placed by washed air from the air conditioned appa- 
ratus. This air conditioning system, which is also in 
effect in the present plant of the Charms Company, is a 
further sanitary safeguard and insures a high quality 
and uniform product, which has proven its ability to 
stand up in all climates. 
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Mr. Walter W. Reid, Jr., organized the Charms 
Company twelve years ago and has been largely re- 
sponsible for its success. He is still the guiding hand 
and President of the company. 

The other officers are: Mr. K. G. Harr, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Sales Manager; Mr. R. L. Grey, Treasurer. 

Directors: Mr. John Leicht, Puritan Ice Cream Co. ; 
Mr. Guthrie B. Plante, Attorney, Morris, Plante & 
Saxe: Mr. Edward A. Schmidt, President, Northwest- 
ern National Bank; Mr. A. A. Kotzen, Treasurer, Rose 
Lithographic Corporation; Mr. A. S. Dutcher, First 
Vice-President, Wood & Selick; Mr. A. J. Roscelli, 
Credit Manager, Wood & Selick; Mr. R. W. Krout, 
Works Manager, Charms Company. 


Metropolitan Candy Co., 955 Fillmore, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Centennial Candy Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; capital, $100,000. 

My Candy Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware ; cap- 
ital, $100,000. 

Arrow Confectionery, Muncie, Ind.; capital, $25,- 
000. J. A. Bowman and Lewis C. Mendenhall, in- 
corporators. 

Donaldson Chocolate Co., Kansas City, Mo. Cap- 


ital, $100,000. 


The C. and S. Candy Co., Cumberland, Md. In- 
corporators: Wm. L. Shermann, Chas. B. Conley 
and Sarah V. Shermann. Capital, $25,000. 


Walker-Boston Chocolate Co., Boston, Mass 
capital, 500 no par value shares; incorporators, By- 
ron L. Walker and Edward B. Havey, Jr., and Hen- 
riettta H. Walker. 

Lennon Brothers Candy Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Capital, $15,000. 

Meyer’s Confectionery, Inc., 24 Branford Place, 
Newark, N. J. Capital, $125,000. 

Alpine Candy Corp., Newark, N. J. Incorpor- 
ators: Hattie K. Finkelstein, Francis Goodwin, Jr., 
Max Winant. Capital, $100,000. 

May-Belle Candy Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. In- 
corporators: Richard Steel, Albert Blumenstiel, 
Ralph K. Jacobs, 536 4th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Cap- 
ital, $5,000. 

Seymour Candy Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Incorporators: Seymour, Jennie and Alex. Beetzel, 
4101 Tenth Ave., Brooklyn. Capital, $35,000. 

C. S. Allen Crop., New York. Capital, 500 shares 
$100 each, 1,000 common no par. Incorporators: 
J. W. Drake, J. H. Amen, R. N. West. 

I. Repetti Confectionery Co., Inc., New York 
City. Capital, $10,000. Incorporators: Frank Rus- 
so, 505 Fifth Ave., Irene Bertolacci and Akron 
Ferreri. 

Waverly Candy Corp., New York Citv. Increased 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $15,000. 

W. H. Baker, Inc., Red Hook, N. Y. Capital, 2.- 
500 shares no par value. Incorporators: Edward Y. 
Baker, 100 Hudson St., New York City; Peter H. 


Troy and Tracy Dows. 











Photo Chicago Daily News 


Lest They Be Fidgety 


Above—Evelyn Gorges of 
Northwestern University Enjoy- 
ing lollipop, while woman barber 
cuts her hair. Below—Cecilia 
Dahike. another student, sucks 
on stick of candy, while waiting 
for barber to shout ‘‘Next!"’ 


“Hippity-hop, to the bar- 
ber shop, to get a stick of 
candy.” That's what North- 
western University co-eds 
are doing, 





\t an Evanston barber shop where girls go to have 
their shingles regulated they are given lollipops. This 
consideration is just for good behavior, the barbers ex 
plained. 

The candy is given to co-eds who don’t suddenly 
jump when the electric clippers send chills down their 
spines or quickly turn around to glimpse a handsome 
profile that is party to a shave in the next white chai 
Chicago Daily News. 


H. O. Wilbur & Sens, Inc., have again engaged 
the services of Mr. A. B. Brubaker, who formerly dis 
tributed their chocolate products through the New Eng 
land territory. Mr. Charles \W. Pryor will represent 
Wilbur’s in the State of Ohio, part of Michigan, New 
York State, ete. 

Mr. M. G. Bardwe'l has succeeded Burgess and 
Bardwell as Atlanta representatives of the Atlantic 
Gelatine Co. in the southern territory. His address is 
311 Wvynne-Claughton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Vacuum Candy Machinery Co. have moved their 
general offices and factory from Waukegan, IIL, to 
4737 Ravenswood avenue, Chicago. 
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The strength and endurance of the 
Elizabeth Bridge over the Danube 
River, Budapest, is largely due to 
its two great arches which support 
tremendous weight and neutralize 
constant vibration. 


You Can Depend On Mid-West Boxes 


Manufacturers whose goods yield but a narrow margin of profit must necessarily 
keep a watchful eye on the entire process of manufacture from raw material to con- 
signee. Small, seemingly unimportant, wastes here and there will soon multiply into 
a grand total unless met and blocked by efficiency methdds. 











Oftener than not, shipping methods and packages are neglected and this carelessness 
is paid for by shippers to the tune of many millions 
every year. Why this loss? Careful checking will soon 
show where methodical packing in proper containers will 
make substantial savings possible. 


Mid-West corrugated shipping boxes are saving shippers 
30% to 70% of former losses annually. High, strong 
arches of great resiliency; high test liners and built-to-fit 
packages, standard and special, make this possible. Give 
Mid-West a trial. Write us on your problems for our 
The increasing use of Mid-West analysis—no obligation—today. 
Boxes in your field is entirely 
=? bs frre R owe Write for our free illustrated ‘‘Perfect Package’’ book. 
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